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Winter, 1995 


“Public-Private Partnerships in U.S. 
Highway Finance: ISTEA and Beyond”, 
Stephen C. Lockwood, Winter 1995, pp. 
5-26. 

The 1994 general elections—both 
national and state—appear to ratify a 
continuing trend towards seeking new 
relationships among levels of govern- 
ment and the private sector in both the 
financing and provision of public ser- 
vices. Within the transportation sec- 
tor, efforts to reduce the federal deficit 
and improve governmental efficiency 
have energized subsequent efforts to re- 
invent the United States Department 
of Transportation (USDOT)— 
downsizing, devolution, deregulation, 
and consolidation. A central compo- 
nent of these efforts is programmatic 
elements designed to incentivize private 
capital and collaboration in the provi- 
sion of highways. 


“A Surface Transportation Agency: 
The Time Has Come”, E. Dean 
Carlson, Winter 1995, pp. 27-32. 
Recently retired Executive Director 
of the Federal Highway Administration 
explains why the creation of a surface 
transportation agency should again be 
given serious consideration. It would 


include all functions of the U.S. Depart- 
ment Of Transportation’s existing high- 
way, rail and transit administrations. 
This arrangement for administering the 
federal role would lead to less competi- 
tion between surface mode interests and 
better allocation of people and funding. 
If this agency were allowed to use the 
savings provided by the resulting eco- 
nomics of scale, quality of services could 
be improved. A valid case for a new sur- 
face transportation agency can be made, 
but is it possible to maneuver such a 
change around the special interest 
groups? 


“U.S. Maritime: Can It Compete?”, 
Dr. Robert C. Waters, Winter 1995, pp. 
33-44. 

This article compares the competi- 
tiveness as a result of maritime poli- 
cies of two modern American privately 
owned fleets employed in transporting 
cargoes in international maritime com- 
merce by deep draft ocean-going ves- 
sels. The first fleet flies the U.S. flag 
and is primarily in containership liner 
service. The second fleet flies one of 
four foreign flags and is mainly in the 
bulk trades. The fleet is American 
owned, and identified as “effective U.S. 
controlled” (EUSC). U.S. government 
policies have resulted in economic costs 
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to these American fleets that their for- 
eign competitors do not carry. 
“Transportation Management Associa- 
tions: An Update”, Erik Ferguson and 
Diane Davidson, Winter 1995, pp. 45- 
60. 

Transportation management asso- 
ciations (TMAS) have been around for 
little more than a decade. Yet, in this 
short time, they have gone from barest 
outline of a new concept in transporta- 
tion planning, to being perhaps the best 
ticket to the suburban mobility dance, 
and then all the way back to being just 
one of several reasonable institutional 
options for implementing travel demand 
management (TDM) strategies, all within 
15 years or less. The author unravels 
this brief history of TMAS, and illustrates 
the current state of the practice in TDM 
as it relates to public/private partner- 
ships of the TMA kind. 


“ITS—A Revolution in the I-95 Corri- 
dor”, Hal Kassoff, Winter 1995, pp. 61- 
71. 

The I-95 Corridor Coalition will serve 
as a unifying force coordinating a seam- 
less, state-of-the-art, multimodal trans- 
portation system serving both passen- 
gers and goods movement throughout 
the corridor. Through partnership and 
cooperation, the Coalition will serve as 
clearinghouse of information for mem- 
bers and users, in order to promote mo- 
bility, efficiency, and safety. The author 
contends that this statement of vision, 
though perhaps not as inspiring as the 
opening of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is nonetheless quite remarkable 
in an understated way, if not revolution- 
ary in the context of the fragmented 
worlds of the Northeast Corridor. 


“The Trucking Industry in a New 
Transportation Era: A TQ Interview 
With ATA’s Thomas J. Donohue”, Win- 
ter 1995, pp. 73-79. 

No longer does the trucking indus- 
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try have only to fulfill its multi-faceted 
role as an established essential element 
of the nation’s highly competitive socio- 
economic structure. Trucking must now 
also demonstrate just how much addi- 
tional mettle it has in successfully deal- 
ing with the kaleidoscopic demands of 
today’s fast emerging global economy. 
Helping to shed light on how the truck- 
ing industry is going to rise to this 
herculean task is Thomas J. Donohue, 
President and Chief Executive Officer of 
the American Trucking Associations for 
the past ten years. Tom points the way 
on how the next ten years should be ad- 
dressed and, in typical fashion, zeros in 
on the issues involved in no nonsense 
fashion. The U.S. Congress, as is often 
the case, is the starting point of Tom’s 
broad action plan. We are indebted to 
him for his gracious acceptance of our 
invitation to the Q&A session. 


“Secondary Boycotts—Airlines, Rail- 
roads”, Frank N. Wilner, Winter 1995, 
pp. 81-89. 

Because secondary boycotts are as 
outrageous as terrorists hijacking a ci- 
vilian airliner, Congress long ago prohib- 
ited the tactic. First and foremost, sec- 
ondary boycotts involve neutral parties 
in a labor dispute, and impose uniniti- 
ated, unjustified and unreasonable eco- 
nomic harm on them in the process. 
Unfortunately, when Congress banned 
secondary boycotts by amending the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1947, it 
left airlines and railroads out of the ban. 
This was because airline and railroad 
labor relations are covered by a separate 
law—the Railway Labor Act—and be- 
cause secondary boycotts had not previ- 
ously been used against airlines and rail- 
roads. Now, railroads may be facing sec- 
ondary boycotts. 


“Measuring Transportation Perfor- 
mance”, Reid Ewing, Winter 1995, pp. 
91-104, 
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Now, traditionally, traffic experts 
have operated with one objective: to move 
people into and around cities as rapidly 
and efficiently as possible...But of course 
that is no solution...Cities should be an 
end, not a means. 


“Are Drivers’ Manuals Understand- 
able?”, Norman A. Stahl, William A. 
Henk and Ulinda Eilers, Winter 1995, pp. 
105-115 

In 1984, researchers determined that 
the readability of state drivers’ manuals 
exceeded the average literacy levels in the 
United States. Because text complexity 
threatened the ability of license appli- 
cants and practicing drivers to under- 
stand the information presented in the 
manuals, a potential safety risk was in- 
dicated. This study analyzes recent edi- 
tions of the manuals using readability 
formulas and formal text presentation 
ratings. It was found that the average 
difficulty of the drivers’ manuals was 
reduced by more than one grade level 
and that the 1994 manuals are clearly 
superior to their earlier versions, but 
that, in the interest of highway safety, 
improvement should still be sought. 


“Making Transit Irresistible: Lessons 
from Europe”, John Pucher and Stefan 
Kurth, Winter 1995, pp. 117-128. 

The decline of public transport is not 
inevitable. As discussed in this article, 
public policies can produce large rider- 
ship growth even in countries where auto 
ownership levels are already high and 
growing, and where suburbanization is 
occurring at a rapid pace. The focus is 
on public transport in Western Germany, 
generally considered by Europeans to be 
the ideal model of transit coordination. 
Multimodal coordination successes in 
Germany encouraged similar efforts in 
Switzerland, Austria and the Nether- 
lands. Could similar policy and organi- 
zational reforms eventually be adopted 
in the United States? 


“Unregulated Taxicabs”, Peter T. 
Suzuki, Winter 1995, pp. 129-138. 

Illegal taxicabs operate in many cit- 
ies throughout the United States, often 
responding to transportation needs of 
lower income people. Yet, there is little 
empirical research on such operations. 
As two economists of the Federal Trade 
Commission have noted, “...the low-in- 
come population spends higher shares 
of their income, and often simply more 
dollars, on taxis than does the high-in- 
come population. This article provides 
basic information on unregulated taxi- 
cab operations in eight cities and exam- 
ines deregulation of the cab industry and 
its possible effects on illegal taxi opera- 
tions. 


“Comprehensive Index and Synopsis 
of 1994 Articles”, Winter 1995, pp. 139- 
146. 

Editor’s Note: The following is a sub- 
ject index of articles appearing in the 
1994 issues of Transportation Quarterly 
(Volume 48). A short digest of each ar- 
ticle is provided to assist in researching 
specific copies. Reprints of articles are 
available for U.S.A. $6/Foreign U.S. 
$8.00. For article reprints or editorial 
information, please contact: Eno Trans- 
portation Foundation, 44211 Slatestone 
Court, Lansdowne, Virginia 22075, tele- 
phone (703)729-7200, Fax (703)729- 
2719. 


Spring, 1995 


“Electric Vehicles: Promise and Real- 
ity”, Frank Kreith, Paul Norton, and 
DenaSue Potestio, Spring 1995, pp. 5- 
21. 

Electric vehicles promise to improve 
the environment and reduce dependence 
on petroleum as a transportation fuel. 
In reality, electric vehicle technology has 
yet to produce a vehicle competitive with 
those powered by internal combustion 
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engines. Current electric vehicles cost 
roughly twice as much as comparable 
conventional gasoline vehicles. Will elec- 
tric vehicles eventually deliver their 
promise? Authors of this article take no 
side, but suggest government should be 
wary of mandating a specific technology 
that has not been proven in mass pro- 
duction. 


“Sinclair Weeks Was Right!”, Robert V. 
Delaney, Spring 1995, pp. 23-30 

When you drive along the Charles 
River toward Harvard University in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, you pass beneath a 
footbridge which connects the university 
in Cambridge and the business school 
in Boston. The footbridge is dedicated 
to the memory of Sinclair Weeks. Who 
was Sinclair Weeks? Why is he relevant 
to a discussion of the future of trans- 
portation regulation? 


“Intermodal Freight Transportation, 
Transload Option”, Mary C. Holcomb 
and Barton Jennings, Spring 1995, pp. 
31-40. 

The current use and definition of 
intermodalism does not take into ac- 
count the second type of intermodal 
freight transportation strategy, the 
transload option, which involves multi- 
modal movement of non-containerized 
freight. When the transload strategy 
becomes an active part of the definition, 
intermodalism becomes a “logistically 
linked movement using two or more 
modes of transportation”. The position- 
ing of intermodalism in this manner 
leads to logistical correctness, enhanced 
commodity capability and economic re- 
ality. Otherwise, planning priorities may 
often be based by equipment and mode, 
which limits potential opportunity for the 
intermodal concept. The goal is to cre- 
ate a seamless transportation system 
that meets needs of both the public and 
private sectors. Providing some insight 
into the use and impact of transloading 
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as a strategic component of multi-modal 
capability will enable the exploration of 
new means of designing and operating 
transportation systems. 

“Probing Railroads With the AAR’s 
Harvey A. Levine”, Spring 1995, pp. 41- 
50. 

The phenomenal turn around of U.S. 
railroads over the past ten years in pro- 
ductivity, marketing and earnings—to 
name a few of the more prominent 
benchmarks—is indeed the result of re- 
engineering, re-inventing or whatever 
other new-age term you would care to 
give it. Most would agree that economic 
deregulation at the federal level certainly 
was the key impetus behind this grand 
turnaround. But there’s a lot more to it 
than just that. Downsizing, mergers and 
a host of other complex changes were 
instituted along the way that resulted in 
a freight railroad system second to none 
anywhere in the world. Harvey Levine, 
vice president of the Economics, Policy 
and Statistics Department of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, graciously 
offered to help put all this into proper 
perspective in this issue to TQ. He also 
provides a pretty good glimpse of what 
lies ahead for U.S. railroads. 


“Incremental High-Speed Rail Issues”, 
Daniel L. Roth, Spring 1995, pp. 51-72. 
Incremental high-speed rail is an 
intercity passenger transportation con- 
cept that has grown from the combined 
pressures of increasing airport and high- 
way congestion, of fiscal constraints on 
the construction of new transportation 
infrastructure, and of sensitivity to en- 
vironmental concerns. Incremental 
high-speed rail has a strong potential role 
in the new era of intermodal transporta- 
tion planning heralded by Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
(ISTEA) of 1991. There are currently six 
designed incremental high-speed rail 
corridors each addressing the unique 
issues associated with such projects. 
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“Short-Line Railroads Performance”, 
Michael W. Babock, Marvin Prater, John 
Morrill and Eugene R. Russell, Spring 
1995, pp. 73-86. 

Financial and regulatory develop- 
ments since 1970 have encouraged for- 
mation of many short-line railroads. This 
trend continues as Class I railroad mile- 
age declines. While short-lines are im- 
portant to some rural and small-commu- 
nity based shippers, many short-lines 
are less than profitable. Shipper groups 
and economic development interests are 
likely to put increasing pressure on 
states to financially assist short-line de- 
velopment and operation. This article 
reports on how some shippers value 
short-line rail service compared to alter- 
natives—information to assist transpor- 
tation policy makers evaluating the fea- 
sibility of state assistance for short-line 
railroads. 


“Assessing Norwegian Toll Roads”, 
James Odeck and Trond Skjeseth, 
Spring 1995, pp. 89-98. 

Many states are using or consider- 
ing transportation facilities financed with 
tolls. This article reveals planning pro- 
cedure shortcomings experienced by 
Norwegian road agencies that resulted 
in poorer than projected financial per- 
formance for some of their toll roads. The 
Norwegian experience provides lessons 
for U.S. decision makers concerned with 
toll financing. 


“Evolution of Motor Carrier Contract- 
ing”, Charles D. Braunschweig, Michael 
R. Crum and Benjamin J. Allen, Spring 
1995, pp. 99-115 

After deregulation, special rate and 
service agreement contracts between 
motor carriers and shippers have become 
increasingly popular. This article reports 
that in the absence of regulatory prohi- 
bitions, contracting is not resulting in 
abuses that restrict common carrier 
competition or encourage carrier dis- 


crimination against shippers. 


“Transportation Ethics”, Barbara C. 
Richardson, Spring 1995, pp. 117-126 

The changes occurring in transpor- 
tation today presents an opportunity to 
reflect on what the transportation sys- 
tem does for us as a society, how we 
make transportation policy and imple- 
mentation decisions, and how we can 
best serve the needs of society through 
transportation. This new era suggests 
the need for a discipline of transporta- 
tion ethics. Just as the field of medical 
ethics did not develop because all physi- 
cians are unethical, neither is the field 
of transportation ethics being proposed 
because of unethical behavior on the part 
of transportation professionals. Rather, 
as is the case of medical ethics, identifi- 
cation of such a concept will allow for 
the discussions of a range of topics deal- 
ing with the ethical underpinnings of our 
transportation decisions and policies and 
the ethical implications of our transpor- 
tation system deployments. 


“Revisiting Highway Speed Limits”, 
David C. Nice, Spring 1995, pp. 127-135. 

In 1987, the federal government gave 
states the option of raising the speed limit 
on rural interstates to 65 mph. Most 
states quickly adopted the higher speed 
limit, but some did not. State decisions 
on this issue are consistent with a cost- 
benefit calculation: sparsely populated 
states, which have less traffic congestion 
and greater distances to cover, are more 
likely to raise the speed limit. 


Summer, 1995 


“Implications of the USDOT Restruc- 
turing”, Gene C. Griffin, Summer 1995, 
pp. 3-14. 

The restructuring of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation (USDOT) is an 
attempt to deal with some of 
transportation’s critical issues and im- 
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prove transportation. Given the impor- 
tance of transportation to our economic, 
social and political system, the need to 
make changes within the USDOT when 
necessary is a laudable goal. However, 
there is some question whether the pro- 
posed restructuring will accomplish its 
objectives. There is especially a great 
concern regarding the restructuring of 
the grant delivery system and the poten- 
tial impact on the long term viability of 
the trust fund. This implication along 
with several other issues should be de- 
bated and discussed throughly to insure 
that the restructuring indeed makes a 
contribution to transportation in 
America. This article is intended to be a 
part of that debate. 


“Dulles Green Way—Breaking the Old 
Paradigms”, Suzanne H. Conrad, Sum- 
mer 1995, pp. 15-22. 

The inability of the public sector to 
deliver infrastructure improvements due 
to a lack of available funding from tax- 
ing and bonding sources is becoming a 
major concern for local and state gov- 
ernments. The paradigms of the past 
have to be broken with bold new, cre- 
ative thinking and action. The Toll Road 
Investors Partnership II (TRIP II) and its 
General Partners, Shenandoah 
GreenWay Corporation and Autostrade 
International S.p.A. joined together to 
develop and construct a profitable pub- 
lic-private venture, The Dulles 
GreenWay. This pioneering effort is lead- 
ing the nation toward accepting public/ 
private partners as a viable answer to 
the critical need to provide infrastruc- 
ture for the public. All the parties in Vir- 
ginia became involved—governments, 
landowners, lenders and investors to 
make this bold change a reality. 


“Intermodalism In Virginia”, Stephen 
C. Brich and Lester A. Hoel, Summer 
1995, pp. 23-30. 

“Intermodalism in Virginia” traces past 
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commissions and studies that the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia has undertaken 
in an effort to provide a state-of-art 
intermodal transportation system for its 
citizens. It also illustrates Virginia’s vast 
intermodal freight amd passenger infra- 
structure and its importance to the Com- 
monwealth. Virginia is poised to become 
a leader in intermodalism by following 
the seven principles outlined in its Stra- 
tegic Plan for Transportation, Virginia 
Connections. 


“Air Transport System Congestion in 
East Asia”, Richard A. Clarke, Summer 
1995, pp. 31-42. 

Rapid economic growth in East Asia 
is stimulating increased demand for air 
transport. One of the undesirable con- 
sequences of this growth is a high level 
of airport and airspace congestion. This 
paper reviews and analyzes five major 
approaches being considered to help re- 
duce such congestion. These approaches 
are: (1) new/larger airports, (2) greater 
use of surface transport alternatives, (3) 
larger capacity aircraft, (4) improved air 
traffic control systems and (5) economic 
rationing of runways and airspace. 


“Downey on the USDOT Reorganiza- 
tion”, Summer 1995, pp. 43-50. 

Two years ago President Clinton is- 
sued a directive to all federal agencies to 
streamline their operations as part of a 
National Performance Review (NPR). The 
twin goals were the downsizing of bu- 
reaucracy and the creation of agencies 
that are more responsive to the needs of 
the “customers”—the citizens of the 
United States. Transportation Quarterly 
interviewed Deputy Secretary Mortimer 
L. Downey on how U.S. Department of 
Transportation’s (USDOT) reorganization 
could be affected. As chief operating of- 
ficer, Downey runs USDOT’s day-to-day 
activities, and few past deputies could 
match his credentials for the job. Prior 
to his appointment by President Clinton, 
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he was for 12 years executive director 
and chief financial officer of the New 
York’s Metropolitan Transportation Au- 
thority, the nation’s largest. In the Carter 
administration he was assistant secre- 
tary of Transportation for budget and 
programs at USDOT, and before that was 
on the staff of the House Budget Com- 
mittee. He has also served in various 
positions with the Port Authority of New 
York/New Jersey, and was a lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve. 


“Travel Patterns of Rural Elders”, 
Norman S.J. Foster, Peter C. Damiano, 
Elizabeth T. Momany, and Hermine T. 
McLeran, Summer 1995, pp. 51-64. 

A telephone survey of rural elders age 
75 and over was conducted to determine 
their travel behavior and, in particular, 
their use of transit services. This paper 
presents the results of the survey in four 
sections. First, we present data on how 
many automobiles are available to elders, 
how prevalent drivers’ licenses are 
among elders, and how many other 
people live in elders’ households. Sec- 
ond, we present elders’ overall travel 
patterns by mode and trip purpose. 
Third, we describe travel by rural elders 
who use transit. Finally, two models are 
developed to predict whether an elder 
took any trips on the previous day or a 
trip using transit in the previous year, 
using a series of variables that relate to 
demographic characteristics and mobil- 
ity factors. Policymakers involved in 
developing and modifying programs that 
help elders maintain mobility can use 
this information to target resources and 
services to elders in most need of assis- 
tance. 


“Clean Air Act SIPs, Sanctions, and 
Conformity”, Joshua P. Anderson and 
Arnold M. Howitt, Summer 1995, pp. 67- 
79 

Under the Clean Air Act Amend- 


ments (CAAA) the transportation com- 
munity has been compelled to regard air 
pollution reduction not merely as one 
goal among many but as a crucial con- 
straint on it activities. Nonetheless, to 
date the actual impacts have been far 
less than many anticipated in 1990 when 
Congress enacted the law. States put 
relatively few transportation control mea- 
sures into their state implementation 
plans after assessing emission reduction 
potential, cost effectiveness, political 
acceptability, and limits on the flexibil- 
ity of implementation. While initially the 
threat of sanctions motivated CAAA com- 
pliance, EPA has lost credibility in threat- 
ening discretionary sanctions; and man- 
datory sanctions have proved far less 
certain and timely than the language of 
the act led many to believe. Of all CAAA 
provisions, conformity has had the great- 
est effect on transportation planning and 
investment. This has been true prima- 
rily for complex procedural reasons, how- 
ever, the regulations appear not to have 
forced widespread substantive reframing 
of transportation plans and programs. 


“Land Use And Rail Transit”, Phillip J. 
Shinbein and Jeffrey L. Adler, Summer 
1995, pp. 83-92. 

In urban areas, increased sprawl and 
automobile dependency has been criti- 
cized as having a negative impact on 
transportation efficiency and environ- 
mental quality. In hopes of reducing 
sprawl and dependency on highway 
travel, there is a need to reconsider cur- 
rent land use development strategies and 
travel mode options. A more balanced 
approach to planning that includes 
mixed-use development and provision of 
alternative transportation modes is war- 
ranted. An example is drawn from a 
master transportation plan recently com- 
pleted for Orange County, NY outlining 
how compact land use planning around 
rail transit stations may be one approach 
to curbing urban sprawl. 
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“Privatization Of Seaports?”, Rexford 
B. Sherman, Summer 1995, pp. 93-100. 

Though hardly a recent phenom- 
enon, “privatization” of publicly owned 
assets has come increasingly into vogue 
as a solution to perceived problems of 
fiscal scarcity and institutional ineffi- 
ciency. The underlying assumption ap- 
pears to be that private sector participa- 
tion is needed both to relieve govern- 
ments of burdensome financial respon- 
sibilities and to promote investment and 
efficiency in a manner that the public 
sector is inherently incapable of provid- 
ing. 


“The Economics of Aerospace In 
Ohio”, Charles W. Minshall, Richard W. 
Buxbaum and Cathy J. Wright, Summer 
1995, pp. 101-126. 

Aerospace and aviation activities are 
extremely important components of 
Ohio’s economy. Over two million Ohio- 
ans are employed in endeavors directly 
related to aviation services; twice that 
number are employed by industries that 
are significant users of air transporta- 
tion. Further, the aviation industry is 
very influential in attracting and retain- 
ing key manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing firms. This article explores the 
influences and impacts of aerospace and 
aviation industries in Ohio, and the im- 
portance of understanding key linkages, 
influences, and impacts in formulating 
public policy, structuring economic de- 
velopment initiatives, and determining 
infrastructural investment priorities. 


“An Objective Approach to the Tran- 
sit Service Contracting Decision”, Wil- 
liam L. Ball, Summer 1995, pp. 127-139. 

Maintenance and administrative 
functions are commonly contracted by 
transit systems throughout the United 
States; however, the contracting of tran- 
sit operations is less common and some- 
what controversial. A continuous debate 
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has emerged, with both advocates and 
opponents working to develop support- 
ing arguments for and against the con- 
tracting of service delivery. More often 
than not, decisions regarding transit ser- 
vice contracting are made for political 
reasons. With this in mind, an objective 
decision making process for assessing 
the feasibility of contracting transit sys- 
tem functions and activities is presented 
in this paper. This process should prove 
useful to transit systems that have made 
the decision to seriously consider con- 
tracting alternatives. 


Fall, 1995 


“Should the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund be Reauthorized”, Gabriel Roth, 
Fail 1995, pp. 5-14. 

The Federal Highway Trust Fund 
(HTF) was established in 1956. It is fi- 
nanced by nation-wide taxes and it en- 
ables federal officials to determine the 
proportion of revenues collected from 
federal road user taxes to be allocated to 
roads; the formula for allocating the to- 
tal between the various states; and the 
conditions the states have to comply with 
in order to get their shares of these allo- 
cations. The advantage of the HTF is that 
it enables large revenues to be collected 
and spent, with minimal interference 
from tax payers or road users. Its main 
disadvantage is that it results in exces- 
sive demands for expensive facilities, 
because to the states, which are nomi- 
nally responsible for expenditure deci- 
sions, federal funds are costless, and 
state officials are accountable to their 
voters only for state funds. Other dis- 
advantages are: increased costs due to 
federal regulations; imposition of bur- 
densome federal conditions; mechanical 
allocation of revenues between states; 
leakage of funds; over-emphasis on capi- 
tal expenditure at the expense of main- 
tenance; and discrimination against pri- 
vately-provided roads and toll roads. It 
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is concluded that reauthorization should 
be supported by those whose favor cen- 
tralized expenditure of highway funds, 
and opposed by those who prefer expen- 
ditures to be responsive to road users’ 
economic demands and to the interests 
of taxpayers. 


“Beyond Density, Mode Choice, and 
Single- Purpose Trips”, Reid Ewing, Fall 
1995, pp. 15- 24. 

There are those who believe that land 
use patterns affect every aspect of house- 
hold travel behavior, from trip rates to 
mode choices. They advocate compact 
development, urban villages, neo-tradi- 
tional neighborhoods, pedestrian pockets, 
transit-oriented developments, mixed-use 
activity centers, and jobs-housing bal- 
ance. On the other side of the issue is a 
small but influential group of skeptics 
who question whether land use patterns 
matter in this age of near-universal auto 
ownership, superhighways, and low-cost 
travel. They say that the land use-travel 
studies upon which the advocates rely 
fail to prove their point. Sure, house- 
holds in dense cities make less use of 
automobiles and more use of alternative 
modes. But these households are also 
smaller and poorer than suburban 
households and therefore would make 
less use of automobiles wherever they 
lived. This study investigates the inde- 
pendent effects of land use on household 
travel behavior, controlling for 
sociodemographic differences among 
households. It appears that even in a 
sprawling sunbelt environment, land use 
patterns matter. However, their effect is 
not exactly as envisioned by the advo- 
cates. Accessibility to regional activities 
has much more effect on household 
travel patterns than does density or land 
use mix in the immediate area; accessi- 
bility has as much effect on the frequency 
and length of trips as the mode of travel; 
and these relationships can be best un- 
derstood in terms of multi-purpose trip 


making. 


“Congestion Management Systems: 
Evaluation Issues and Methods”, Tho- 
mas J. Higgins, Fall 1995, pp. 25-42. 

Evaluation plays a central part in the 
development and implementation of Con- 
gestion Management Systems (CMS) as 
required within Transportation Manage- 
ment Areas under ISTEA legislation. 
Specifically, a Final CMS Rule issued by 
the Federal Highway Administration and 
Federal Transit Administration states 
“system monitoring’ shall _ be 
established...to evaluate the effectiveness 
of implemented actions.” The Rule also 
states,...”traditional and nontraditional 
systems shall be identified and evaluated 
based on...established performance mea- 
sures.” 


“Federal Urban Mass Transportation 
Funding and the Case of the Second 
Avenue Subway”, Mathew J. Lawlor, Fall 
1995, pp. 43-54. 

New rail transit systems in the US 
have been the subject of much debate in 
the last twenty years. This debate has 
centered on two aspects of new systems: 
construction costs and ridership levels. 
By and large, the new systems have 
tended to cost more than originally 
planned, and attract fewer riders than 
forecast. Critics have argued that these 
recent disappointments are cause 
enough to call into question the entire 
process by which the federal 
government’s discretionary capitol 
grants program, which has provided a 
majority of the funding for the new sys- 
tems, is run, or eliminate it entirely. 
Supporters have responded that rail 
transit projects require a wider under- 
standing of their benefits than simple 
ridership, and have maintained that the 
forecasting that has provided some of 
their justification remains a valuable, 
and already much improved tool. 

This paper seeks to move the debate 
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a step further, and compare the relative 
capitol cost and ridership benefits of the 
new systems to the Second Avenue sub- 
way, a system expansion project in New 
York City which was aborted due to lack 
of capitol funding. Simply put, the pa- 
per points out that the disappointing 
results of the new systems in terms of 
ridership, and the failure of the Second 
Avenue to be built, are closely related, 
and are really two horns of the same di- 
lemma. 


“Concurrent Air Quality Analysis Un- 
der the National Environmental Policy 
Act and Transportation/Air Quality 
Conformity”, Susan Shaheen, Randall 
Guensler, Ph.D., and Fransisca Mar, Fall 
1995, pp. 55-72. 

This paper addresses the direct and 
indirect relationships between the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
and the new conformity requirements. 
This paper concludes that NEPA and 
transportation/air quality conformity 
processes should be concurrent. The 
need for concurrent determinations is 
supported by five arguments: 1) the leg- 
islative history of conformity indicates 
that project conformity determinations 
be made during the NEPA process; 2) 
general NEPA requirements specify co- 
ordination between environmental pro- 
cesses; 3) the level of technical detail re- 
quired for conformity analyses meets or 
exceeds the level already required for 
NEPA; 4) unless conformity is taken into 
account, alternatives and mitigation 
measures generated during the NEPA 
analytical process may later result in a 
negative conformity determination; and 
5) public comment periods, unless co- 
ordinated, would run consecutively 
rather than concurrently, potentially 
delaying project implementation. 


“Virtual Models in Transportation”, 


David T. Hartgen, Fall 1995, pp. 73-80. 
Virtual models are complex forecast- 
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ing techniques that appear useful in 
policy analysis but dissolve when exam- 
ined closely. The increasing use of vir- 
tual models in many aspects of trans- 
portation analysis is described and seri- 
ously challenged. Numerous examples 
of virtual models now in use in trans- 
portation are noted, the reasons for their 
increasing use are suggested, and the 
pitfalls in this trend are identified. Prac- 
tical suggestions are made for increas- 
ing professional modeling ethics, instill- 
ing honesty in forecasting, and in reduc- 
ing our dependence on such tools. Mod- 
els should be used only as useful assis- 
tants for policy setting, but should not 
be revered as infallible or used as fiats. 


“Factors of Production in a Regulated 
Industry: Improving the Proficiency of 
New York City Taxicab Drivers”, Bruce 
Schaller and Gorman Gilbert, Fall 1995, 
pp. 81-91. 

New York City taxicab issues have 
fascinated the public while bedeviled 
politicians and policy-makers for de- 
cades. The fascination stems from the 
combination of the ubiquity of yellow 
cabs in the city’s core areas, the many 
tales of woe experienced by passengers, 
and the belief of many that the taxi in- 
dustry represents a monopoly run amok. 
This three-part series used recently com- 
piled information to provide a factual 
basis for examining service issues and 
possible solutions. This first paper looks 
at the key to service quality - the driv- 
ers- and shows how service problems 
stem from inadequate wages and diffi- 
cult working conditions. The next paper 
evaluated the widespread notion that the 
medallion system is the root of service 
problems. It finds that the growth of taxi- 
cab leasing over the last 15 years has 
had a far more pernicious effect on ser- 
vice quality than has the medallion sys- 
tem. The third and final paper appraises 
nine strategies for improving service, 
evaluating the efficacy of city regulation 
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and the potential for market-based poli- 
cies. 


“Air Quality Benefits of Electronic Toll 
Collection”, Mark Sisson, Fall 1995, pp. 
93-101. 

This paper analyzes the potential air 
quality benefits of replacing traditional 
toll collection with electronic toll collec- 
tion (ETC). The Chicago area is used as 
an example. Emissions data and traffic 
data for Chicago are used to determine 
the amount of emissions saved by vari- 
ous electronic toll collection scenarios. 
Previous studies are then used to deter- 
mine a monetary value for pollution re- 
duction. This study concludes that while 
ETC may remove a relatively small por- 
tion of regional pollution, it may still have 
significant economic value in terms of 
pollution reduction. 


“Using Strategic Learning Alliances to 
Develop a Transportation Curricu- 
lum”, Japhet Nkonge, Ph.D. and L. 
Milton Glisson, Ph.D., Fall 1995, pp. 
103-111. 

It has become necessary for U.S. 
university-based management to issue 
a call for the development of creative and 
visionary leaders. The system needs 
managers who can empower others with 
high-quality standards of self manage- 
ment and ethical behavior necessary for 
globally competitive organizations (H.J. 
Muller, et al, 1991). However, it has be- 
come necessary to think globally rather 


than internationally. The term “inter- 
national” tends to isolate the relation- 
ship between two countries, whereas 
“globally” refers to the relationship 
among many countries. 


“The Role of Air Transportation in 
Tourism Development: A Case Study 
of the Philippines and Thailand”, K. 
Raguraman, Fall 1995, pp. 113-124. 
Many developing countries which 
find themselves lagging behind in the 
industrialization race are increasingly 
turning to tourism as a means to elevate 
their economies from the position of un- 
derdevelopment. Traditionally depen- 
dent on the production and export of a 
limited range of primary products which 
have been subject to weak terms of trade 
and fluctuating prices, these countries 
see tourism development as a welcome 
form of diversification of their economies. 


“Privatizing Vehicle Registrations, 
Driver’s Licences and Auto Insur- 
ance”, John Semmens, Fall 1995, pp. 
125-135. 

It is conceivable that all of the func- 
tions of MVD could be privatized. Issu- 
ing registrations and driver’s licences are 
the major tasks performed by MVD. 
Other tasks (like issuing titles and col- 
lecting taxes) could be contracted out. 
The Ports-of-Entry could be consolidated 
into the Department of Public Safety. 
Arizona’s innovation in this area could 
serve as a model for other states. 








